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extension of the Act of 1902, with all its vices, as Liberals and Non-
conformists regarded them, aggravated. Instead of an undenomina-
tional, it was now a strongly denominational Bill. Faced with what
they considered to be an unprecedented handling of a Government
Bill by the House of Lords, the Government took the unprecedented
course of moving the Commons to reject the Lords' Amendments
en Hoc. To take them in detail and extricate their own Bill from the
mass of extraneous matter imposed upon it would, in their view, have
been to start the controversy all over again to the fatal disarrangement
of their time-table for the coming session. If any negotiations were
to follow it could only be on the basis of a total rejection of the
changeling now offered them. The House acted accordingly, and
on December 13 returned the Bill to the Lords with all amendments
rejected. Four days later (Dec. 17) the Lords adopted Lord
Lansdowne's motion insisting on their amendments.
Various last-hour efforts were made to effect a settlement. King
Edward tried his hand ; a group of peers from both parties met in
conference; the Archbishop of Canterbury showed a conciliatory
disposition. But the question of the teacher's right to give denomina-
tional instruction, and Balfour's stubborn resolve to keep the Act
of 1902 intact, proved in the end fatal obstacles, andf"he concessions
which the Government offered angered their sup^ ters without
conciliating the peers. When the end came and / . Lords again
insisted on their amendments, not a few of the NoncojLormist stalwarts
said openly that the Bill had been so mauled and dptced in the attempt
to appease its opponents that its death and buritf was no loss. Their
anger with the peers was nevertheless at .white heat.
In so far as it substituted committees of county councils for school
boards the Balfour Act of 1902 has stood the test of time, but the
failure to settle the religious problem, had two bad results. It per-
petuated the existence of a considerable number of inefficient schools,
and the fear of reviving the controversy deterred subsequent Govern-
ments from going forward with educational legislation. Not till thirty
years later did a Government propose to raise the school age to 15,
and then its proposal was hedged round with qualifications, and subject
to delays said to be necessary to enable the less efficient schools to
prepare themselves for this change.
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